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The specific gravity of emery varies slightly in different
localities. The Samos emery has a specific gravity of 3-98, that
from Gumach is 3-82, whilst the Naxos emery has a specific gravity
of only 3-75.
The emery is first broken by sledge-hammers or powerful
crushers. Sometimes, prior to breaking, the emery is heated and
quenched in water or cooled with a blast of air, so as to cause
strains in the material which facilitate fracture. The broken
stone is examined, and any useless material picked by hand ;
the residue is then crushed, washed, and sifted. The smallest
particles are still further purified by elutriation with water, and
are thus separated into various grades.
Emery is chiefly used as an abrasive, its hardness depending
on its internal physical structure and the manner in which the
particles are aggregated together. According to L. Smith, the
texture is of greater importance than the proportion of alumina
present.1
The hardness of various samples of emery as compared with
sapphire is as follows :
Sapphire . . . .100
Giimach emery ... 47
Naxos emery . . . 46
Samos emery ... 56
Emery is used in the form of emery-cloth, emery-paper, emery-
sticks, etc., the powder being glued by some suitable medium
to the backing or support. It is also used in the form of wheels,
made by mixing the powder with a binder such as shellac, moulding
the mixture into the desired shape, and afterwards heating the
articles in a stove until they are sufficiently hard. In some cases
emery is bound with a paste consisting of loam and water, but
such a product would not be suitable for grinding wheels unless
the loam were of an unusually plastic nature and so fusible that,
on heating the mixture in a kiln, the loam formed a fused or vitrified
bond. As loams are variable in composition, artificial mixtures
of china clay and felspar are generally substituted when vitrified
emery wheels are to be produced.
Eocene Sands, see under subdivisions, Barton Sands (p. 82),
Bagshot Sands (p. 81), Bracklesham Sands (p. 84), Woolwich and
Reading Sands (p. 168), Thanet Sands (p. 163). Other Eocene
sands of lesser importance are dealt with on p. 66 in Chapter II.
Eskers are winding ridges of sand and gravel, the material
being sometimes irregularly stratified. They appear to be the
beds of streams which flowed in or beneath a glacier and were
left when the ice melted.
Estuarine Sands (sometimes termed " muds ") are produced
by the precipitation of finely divided fragmental material carried
down by rivers to the sea. Some of the finest particles of material
1 Amer. Journ. Science, 1851, ii. 366.